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apparatus and method is ' open to the charge of needless repetition. ' 
That it could be condensed, I freely grant ; but in my desire to make 
myself understood by even the most cursory reader, I deemed it ad- 
visable not only to go into details, but also to refer the reader to 
Hillebrand's paper. Yet in spite of my 'needless repetition' the 
reviewer utterly fails to understand the construction of the apparatus. 
In discussing it he says : ' The eye localizes a black patch at a greater 
distance than a white' (p. 88). It is tolerably clear from Hille- 
brand's description, if not from my own, that what the eye fixates 
is neither a black patch nor is it at a greater distance than the white 
surface. 

Notwithstanding the fact that I have combated the Hering-Hille- 
brand contention throughout, and have attempted to show cause for 
the rejection of the nativistic explanation in toto, the review imagines 
that I accept 'nativism as respects relative binocular localizations, 
while rejecting it for monocular vision' (p. 87). I fail to find any 
passage in the paper which can be interpreted as an 'acceptance of 
nativism,' even in such a half-hearted and wholly inconsistent man- 
ner as is ascribed to me. 

There is no indication that the reviewer is joking when he jauntily 
outlines a program for future investigators (p. 87), evidently in bliss- 
ful ignorance of the life and labors of Donders, Goldscheider, Wundt, 
Dixon and various other experimentalists. That he is hopelessly at 
sea, even as regards the rudiments of psychological space, is evident 
from his meaningless reference to ' irradiations ' and ' range of accom- 
modation' (p. 86). 

It is bootless to particularize farther; and it were charity to re- 
frain from a discussion of his criticisms. The review is not wholly 
futile, however, for it points out a misprint on page 177 of my paper. 
The passage should read '10 cm. in 7 sec' Let me take this oppor- 
tunity to say that 'Hering's bold statement' (p. 199, 1. 2) should be 
corrected to read 'Hering's bald statement.' j -^ Baird 

Cornell University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

The Psychology of Child Development, with Introduction by John Dewey. 

Irving King. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1903. Pp. 

xx + 265. Bibliography and Index. 

The purpose of this book is, in the words of its author, ' to interpret, 
as far as possible, the phenomena of mental development from the point 
of view of functional psychology.' He attempts to carry out in the field 
of genetic psychology the ideas of which Professor Dewey is so notable 
a representative, and it is of interest to know that he has the endorsement 
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of the latter. According to both Professor Dewey and Mr. King the 
results of previous studies of childhood have usually been the collection 
of much genetic material, but the treatment of this has been such that 
' the final effect and value, both psychological and pedagogical, have not 
been genetic' 

The book may, therefore, be regarded as the exposition of a theory 
of interpretation and the application of this to some of the material col- 
lected in the field of genetic psychology. The author does not attempt 
to enlarge our store of facts. He considers in turn the nature of early 
consciousness and the conditions of its development, early emotion, 
inhibition, imitation; the moral ideas of childhood, its interests, their 
development; and the characteristics of adolescence. Everywhere the 
theory appears that mental development is the result of an attempt to 
render our activity more effective through a clearer definition of its ob- 
ject. The functioning of consciousness is held to produce and guide 
its growth. 

With this general notion I think we can hardly fail to agree. If we 
are properly to interpret the contents of the child's mind, we must under- 
stand what it tries to do, and we can derive our view of its notions and 
purposes only from a knowledge of the situation in which it has lived. 
In so far as such situations are common to all children our notions of 
childhood based on their study will be generally valid I find it hard, 
however, to believe that the better psychologists in this field have ignored 
these considerations. But that Mr. King has offered some interesting 
suggestions as a result of their application can not be denied. As ex- 
amples we may note the following contentions. Such reactions as in 
earliest infancy are often taken as signs of emotion are not such, the 
author thinks, because the child is not conscious of any objects at which 
the feelings are directed. Anger, for instance, directed at nobody or 
nothing is not the true emotion of anger. That the uncomfortable feel- 
ing caused by disagreeable stimuli plus the feeling of the reactionary 
bodily disturbances are all that the child experiences when it first acts 
as though it were angry, we may well believe. Some might be willing to 
call such an experience anger. Again, Mr. King says that while we as 
adults naturally suppose that the imitating child is from the first trying 
to copy, it is, in fact, only endeavoring to get a new experience. Here 
too I feel that the psychologists have not been so badly in error as Mr. 
King would have us believe. 

The author summarizes the results of the literature on the interests 
of children. He endeavors to explain their development on the basis of 
his general theory. Here I feel that he frequently forgets his rule of 
interpreting the meaning of the child's acts from a knowledge of the 
specific condition under which they occur. For example, certain data 
in regard to children's ideals show that 35 per cent, of boys nine years 
of age chose their fathers' occupations as the ideal ones. Also at the age 
of thirteen a similar tendency appeared. Mr. King declares that in both 
cases the reason is that the children have reached an age of uncertainty 
in regard to their ability to cope with newly discovered conditions of 
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life, and consequently they fall back on an ideal that is backed by au- 
thority. He does not base his assured statement on any convincing 
array of facts in regard to the situations of the children who make this 
choice. 

On the whole, therefore, I should regard the general theory of the 
book as sound, and its specific application to various phases of the mental 
growth of children as suggestive. I should hesitate to use Mr. King's 
volume to familiarize students with the materials yielded by work in 
genetic psychology, but I should undoubtedly wish to refer those who 
have been looking over these materials to his interpretation of them. 

E. N. Henderson. 

Adelphi College of Brooklyn. 

Psychology and Common Life. Frank Sargent Hoffman, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Union College. New York, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1903. Pp. 286. 

The object of this book, as set forth by the writer, is 'to select the 
most important facts from the great mass of material now accumulated 
by students of psychical research, describe them in language easily appre- 
hended by the general reader and point out their bearing upon the in- 
terests of every-day life. 

It is quite possible to say that this object has in a general way been 
accomplished, and at the same time the result has but little interest for 
any but the general reader. While worked up with the requisite clearness 
and discrimination, it has none of the originality and suggestiveness 
which make the best popular works illuminating to the subject. 

The selection of material is, however, good, except that, unless the 
author has taken the term psychical research in its limited meaning, the 
space given to the topics usually connected with this term is proportion- 
ately too large to make the book a fair presentation of psychology as a 
whole. Of the ten chapters only three are devoted to the fundamental 
topics of the science, while hallucinations, hypnotism, mental healing, 
mind-reading telepathy and multiple personality claim the other seven. 
The treatment of these topics is, however, of a nature to give the reader 
sane and scientific views of these phenomena, and this is accomplished 
without any undue digression into the technique of scientific evidence 
and method. In his entire treatment the author shows evidence of a 
thorough acquaintance with the literature of the subjects, and displays a 
noticeable felicity in selection and interpretation of illustrations. 

Criticism from any other than the popular standpoint is perhaps un- 
called for. Both selection of material and method of presentation should 
be judged from this point of view. At the same time one can not 
be wholly satisfied with any presentation of the science which, in order 
to be ' apprehended by the general reader,' tacitly admits the Tightness of 
popular and uncritical notions of mental energy, attention, etc., and 
which, in its selection of material, makes no specific reference to the 
side of feeling and will, thereby tacitly confirming the popular mind in 
the identification of mind with its intellectual aspects. With these 



